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eek Of May 4, 1981 


LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN CONDENS SWEATSHOP CONDITIONS 
AS "NATIONAL DISGRACE,’ AFTER PERSONAL VISIT 





NEW YORK -- Followine a personal investigation of a New York City 
sweatsiion, Labor Secretary Raymond J. Donovan condemned the conditions he 


found as a “national disgrace in the shadow of the Statue of Liberty." 


At a streetcorner news briefing in the city's garment district 
following his visit to Chinatown, Donovan said that in the first 25 
minutes of the investigation the Employment Standards Administration 
strike force found more than $15,000 in alleged minimum wage viola- 
tions. 

"There was a 90-year-old woman there who was so happy with her 


" 


employer, that he would hire her at her age,” Donovan said. "She 


gets $1 dollar an hour." 

In addition, Donovan said the team uncovered three cases of 
alleged illegal child labor and "bogus" time cards already punched 
out for the afternoon. 


"I am saddened by this experience," the Secretary said, “and 
I am angered by it.” 
Donovan's participation on the strike force team comes less 


than one month after his March 27 announcement of a nationwide enforce- 


ment effort of sweatshop conditions, beginning in New York. 


-more- 
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“I'm proud of the strike force in this city," said Donovan, 
"that since March has made 122 raids like this, and found $118,000 
worth of violations, and a score of underage violations." 

Donovan said that punishment for violations of wage and hour 
laws “should be much more severe," and noted that upon returning to 
Washington, D.C. he would meet with members of Congress to "try to 
put more teeth into the law." 

The Secretary also announced that two new strike forces would 
begin operation in Los Angeles in May and in Chicace>s in June. 

However, he urged “self-policing" within industry, particularly 
among manufacturers and labor unions in the garment trades. 

Donovan also plans to continue his unannounced stops "to bring 
to the American people the fact of what's happening in these sweat- 
shops." 

He also urged the media to go to the sweatshops and report on 
conditions there. 

Donovan stressed further that "if we can get this economy 
going, we could offer some hope to sweatshop workers for jobs that 
will pay them at least the minimum wage." 

He emphasized his concern that when he returns to New York, in 
addition to new fashions on garment district pushcarts, “there will 
be a change, a real change, in what happens in the sweatshops which 


made them." 





Week Of May 4, 1981 


LABOR DEPARTMENT HIRES 
SIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETER 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department, which has a commitment to help 


handicapped workers, recently hired a sign language interpreter for the 
hearing-impaired. 

She is Linda Champion, who says, "Deaf employees have so much potential. 
However, because of their hearing-impairment and thereby communication barriers, 
their learning experiences become limited." 

Improved communication for the hearing-impaired is the major objective 
of the new program. 

Champion's services are available for staff meetings, in-house training 
sessions, conferences and other events. Champion is also available to help 
fellow employees learn or improve their sign-language skills, thus enabling them 
to communicate more effectively with the deaf employees. 

A part of Champion's time is spent counseling the deaf employees and 
determining specific needs and desires. 

"It amazes me how much employees/employers don't know about their own 
deaf fellow workers," Champion says. 

Through tre new program, she hopes the department's hearing-impaired employees 
will gain self-confidence and be able to do their jobs better. 

Champion feels that the most important aspect of her job is assisting deaf 
employees in any way necessary to create a greater sense of independence and 


awareness among them. 
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OSHA TO ANALYZE COSTS, BENEFITS OF WORKPLACE LEAD STANDARD; 
REQUESTS PUBLIC COMMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration today announced it will reconsider its standard 
governing worker exposure to lead and conduct a cost-benefit analysis 
of the rule. 

The agency, which announced a similar review of its cotton dust standard 
March 27, is requesting public comment on the economic and technological 
feasibility of provisions of the lead regulation, including the permissible 
exposure limit of 50 micrograms of lead per cubic meter of air, averaged 
over an eight-hour day (50 ug/a”). 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, said 
the reevaluation is consistent with President Reagan's Feb. 17 Executive 
Order requiring federal regulators to weigh the costs and benefits of major 
rules. 

"I believe that balancing costs and benefits can help produce better, 
more responsible standards," said Auchter. “Our reviews of the lead and 
cotton dust standards will enable us to explore the utility of cost-benefit 
data as an additional decision-making tool to use in setting worker health 
regulations." 

Auchter emphasized that the lead standard as issued Nov. 14, 1978 
will remain in effect during the agency's study. “Lead is a serious 
inuustrial hazard against which workers must be protected," he said. He 
pointed out that most protective provisions of the lead regulation are 
already in effect, including the use of respirators to control] exposure. 
The requirement that the 50 ug/m? level be achieved solely through the use 
of engineering and work practice controls has been stayed indefinitely by 


the U.S. Supreme Court. 


-more- 
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In addition to cost-benefit assessment, Auchter said virtually all 
provisions of the lead standard will be subject to reexamination and public 
comment. “The original rulemaking record on lead was lacking in many respects," 
said Auchter. He explained the agency's 1975 proposed standard on lead limited 
exposure to 100 ug/m, and public comment focused on the feasibility of that 
level. However, in its final regulation OSHA reduced the exposure limit to 
50 ug/m*, a level the agency found feasible by extrapolation from evidence 
submitted concerning the 100 ug/m? proposal. 

"In effect, the public has had no chance to comment directly on the 
feasibility of the 50 ug/m? limit in some industries," said Auchter. “Today's 
action will give the public the opportunity to submit ‘hard data’ on this and 
other exposure levels," he said. The agency is specifically calling for inform- 
ation on what the lead exposure limit should be and whether different levels are 
appropriate for different industries 

Reopening the lead rulemaking record wil! also permit collection of more 
accurate compliance cost estimates for certain industries. The feasibility 
of the rule for primary and secondary smelters was premised in part on the 
possibility that innovative technology, then in the experimental stage, could 
help contro! lead. Further data concerning the costs and effectiveness of 
this equipment are now available and could contribute to a better assessment 
of its feasibility. 


~more- 
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OSHA is seeking comment on other issues, including whether workers 
only intermittently exposed to lead face a significant risk of disease The 
agency based its standard on an assumption of eight-hour workday exposures, 
but some industries, such as telecommunications and stevedoring, assert 
their workers are not continuously exposed to lead. The agency is asking 
for information on the prevalence of intermittent exposures, its risks, 
and whether and how it should be addressed by the standard. 

The agency will also reassess the feasibility of the blood lead “trigger 
levels" set by the standard. The rule requires that when the concentration 
of lead in a worker's blood reaches a specified trigger level, the employee 
must be removed from exposure without loss of pay, seniority, or other benefits 
Workers may return when their blood lead concentration reaches an acceptable level. 
Blood lead levels are related to airborne lead concentrations; if the permissible 
exposure limit is eventually changed, the trigger levels may have to be adjusted 
as well. OSHA will consider comments on what changes, if any, should be made to 
the standard's trigger levels 

However, the agency's authority to require medical removal protection 
is not open to comment nor are pending requests for stay of a new trigger 
level scheduled to go into effect May | under the current standard. The 
latter petitions are being addressed, with public participation, ina 
separate action 

OSHA invites comments on virtually all other issues surrounding the 
regulation of lead in the workplace. Public comments, suggestions, and 
information should be submitted by June | to the Docket Officer, 
Docket No. H-O004E, Room $6212, Third St, and Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20210 (phone: (202) 523-7894) 


~more- 
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Following its promulgation, OSHA's lead standard was challenged in court 


by industry and labor. On Aug. 15, 1980 the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 


District of Columbia Circuit upheld the regulation in most respects. However, 
the court remanded the rule to OSHA for reassessment of the feasibility in 38 
industries of the engineering and work practice contro! provisions. The 

circuit court stayed those requirements for the remanded industries pending 


the agency's reevaluation. On Jan. 19, 198] OSHA submitted its determination 


concerning feasibility to the court, as directed; for most of the 38 industries 
in the court's order and several others considered for the first time on remand 
OSHA found the provisions feasible. Industry asked OSHA to reconsider its 
findings, and the agency subsequently petitioned the court to delay consider- 


ation of its earlier submission until OSHA weighed industry's requests. The 


court has not yet responded. 
Industry appealed the circuit court's general affirmation of the lead 


Standard to the U.S. Supreme Court. On Dec. 8, 1980, the Supreme Court stayed 


engineering, work practice, and a few other provisions of the rule until it 
decides whether it will hear the appeal 

On April 17, 1981 the Solicitor General, on behalf of the agency, asked 
the Supreme Court to delay consideration of the appeal, to vacate the decision 
of the lower court, and to remand the rulemaking record back for the agency for 


development. 


Notice of the reopening of the rulemaking record on the lead standard was 


scheduled to be published in the Federal Register April 21 


Lid 
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AUTUMN 1980 URBAN FAMILY BUDGETS 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor today issued updated estimates for three hypothetical annual family 
budgets and the comparative indexes that can be used to compare the cost of 
these budgets in selected urban areas. This updating reflects changes in 
prices and personal taxes from autumn 1979 to autumn 1980. 

In autumn 1980, the U.S. average cost of the lower budget for an urban 
family of four was $14,044 a year, while the intermediate and higher levels 


were $23,134 and $34,409, respectively, as shown in table A. 


E : P 5 hree 
Table A Summary of annual budgets for a four-person family at t 


levels of living, urban United States, autumn 1980 


__Budget level 





Lower Inter- oo Higher 
CO” — 
T . L Bu@Eet <secesesecosesese"—™ $14,044 $23,134 $34,409 
ota C 
23,266 
Total family consumption ---~--~- 11,243 16,969 
7,024 
oc eeeeeo-=- 4,321 5,571 ° 
Food -<-<-<--"--"-°"-"-" 
BGGRIAG oocoscoesoseses coese= 2,608 5,106 7,747 
ou ---- 
2,116 2,751 
SSERRERCLEEIER. Soho <8e7 seer 1,160 
Clothing ©-<---°---°°""""""""" 907 1,292 1,888 
5 471 668 
Personal care ©-----°°*-°°°"" 352 
1,359 
Medical care -------"---"-"°"" 1,298 1,303 
,109 1,829 
Other family consumption --~-- 597 l 
Sther items ----------°°°"""""" 583 957 1,610 
C e 
1,427 1,608 
Social security & disability -- 881 
7 3,781 7,924 
Personal income taxes ---~-~-~-~-~-~ Oe on 
n yidual items may qual 
Not Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa 
ote: 


totals. 
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Changes in Budgets, 1979-80 

From autumn 1979 to autumn 1980, the total cost of the lower budget rose 
11.6 percent, and the intermediate and higher budgets rose 12.8 and 13.5 
percent, respectively. These are the largest increases since 1974. The 
intermediate and higher budgets rose more than the lower budget in 1980 due 
to large increases in taxes and homeowner costs. Consumption costs rose 
approximately 10 percent in the lower level and 10 and a half percent in the 
intermediate and higher budgets with the largest increase among consumption 


componets occurring in transportation. 


Personal income* taxes shown in the three budgets include 
estimated 1980 Federal, State, and local tax payments. The large in- 
creases in personal income taxes, approximately 30 percent at the 
lower level and 25 percent at both the intermediate and higher levels, 
are a result of the Federal income tax structure, as well as that of 
many States, which calls for higher tax rates as income rises. While 
the percent increase in income taxes for the lower budget was higher 
than for the other levels, the impact of the increases is more 
pronounced at the higher levels because taxes constitute a larger 
share of the total budget at these levels. Changes in State tax codes 
occurred in a number of States. 

The social security contribution rate was unchanged at 6.13 per- 
cent from 1979 to 1980, but the maximum income on which contributions 
are made into the social security system increased from $22,900 to 
$25,900. Social security deductions increased approximately 13 per- 
cent at the lower level and 14 percent at the intermediate and higher 


levels. 


-more- 
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The shelter component of housing includes only rental housing in 
the lower budget and shows an increase of 8 percent. Both homeowner- 
ship and rental housing are included in the intermediate and higher 


budgets with homeownership costs based on the assumption that the 


budget family bought its home 6 years ago. The 12 percent increase in 
shelter costs for the intermediate and higher budgets is the result of 
combining the increase in rental costs with large increases in in- 
terest costs from 1973 to 1974 and large increases in fuel and util- 
ities from 1979 to 1980. 

Among individual urban areas, the percent changes from 1979 to 
1980 were relatively consistent with the exception of Anchorage, 
Alaska, where costs increased less than 7 percent at all three 
levels. Price changes for most major components rose only moderately 
in Anchorage and the State personal income tax for Alaska was elim- 
inated for 1980. 

The budget costs are annual estimates reflecting autumn 1980 
price levels. During the period from October 1980 to February 1981, 
the revised Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) rose 3.7 percent. However, the change in the total 
family budget differs from the change in the All Items CPI-W for at 
least three important reasons: (1) The CPI-W does not include changes 
in personal taxes and social security contributions; (2) the weiqhts 
used in the CPI-W are different from the weights used in the budgets; 


and (3) the treatment of homeowner costs is different. 


-more- 
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Differences in Budgets among Urban Areas 
Area indexes reflect not only differences among the areas in 


price levels, but also regional variations in consumption patterns and 


differences in climate, types of transportation facilities, and taxes. 
For the lower budget, costs were 6.5 percent higher in the 
metropolitan areas than in the nonmetropolitan urban areas. The 


metropolitan-nonmetropolitan differences were 12.0 percent for the 
intermediate budget and 17.9 percent for the higher. Total budget 


levels were lowest in small cities in the South. 
Description of the Three Budgets 

The budgets represent the costs of three hypothetical lists of 
goods. and services that were specified in the mid-1960's to portray 
three relative standards of living--described as lower, intermediate, 
and higher. 

These budgets are for a precisely defined urban family of four: 

A 38-year-old husband employed full time, a non-working wife, a boy of 
13, and a girl of 8. After about 15 years of married life, the family 
is settled in the community, and the husband is an experienced worker. 
The family has, for each budget level, average inventories of cloth- 
ing, housefurnishings, major durables, and other equipment. The budg- 
ets pertain only to an urban family with the specified characteris- 


tics. 


-more- 
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The budgets do not represent how families of this type actually 
do or should spend their money, nor are they intended to represent a 
minimum level of adequate income or a subsistence level of living. 
Rather, they reflect the assumptions made about the manner of living 
at each of the three hypothetical levels. The geographic indexes do 
not measure cost differences associated with moving from one area to 
another or the living costs of newly arrived residents in a given com- 
munity. Newer information on actual spending patterns is available 
from the 1972-73 Survey of Consumer Expenditures. 

Food-at-home costs in the budgets are based on quantities in the 
1964 low-, moderate-, and liberal-cost food plans developed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in accordance with nutritional stand- 
ards formulated by the National Research Council of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences. The food total also includes an allowance for a 
specified number of meals away from home at each level. 

Total housing costs include not only shelter, but also house- 
furnishings and household operations. At the lower level, the shelter 
component provides only for a rented dwelling unit. Rental costs 
include contract rent, estimated costs for fuel and utilities where 
these are not part of the rent, and insurance on household contents. 
At the intermediate and higher levels, shelter reflects primarily 
homeowner costs which include average mortgage interest and principal 


payments for a house purchased 6 years ago. Also included are costs 


-more- 
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taxes, meowner insurance, repairs and maintenance, and THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MARCH 1981 
¥ sbcleties, WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
. = at the three budget levels include a family 0.7 percent before seasonal adjustment in March to 265.1 (1967=100), the Bureau 
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’ f ts to icians, provisions for dental and ey? The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 
ire, a escriptions. The higher budget also provides for major 


increased 0.6 percent before seasonal adjustment in March to 265.2 (1967=100). 


1 a 1 a aze 
The CPI-U was 10.6 percent higher and the CPI-W was 10.5 percent higher than in 
lata, methods of calculation, and quantities of 
:; March 1980. 
} : ces 9c eac budget level are described in jJetail in 
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ab 22 42 K at a cost of $9.50 from the National Technical 
transportation and housing components registered their smallest increases in 7 months, 
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’ priwarily because of the slowdown in energy prices. The entertainment index also advanced 


, with budgets for spring 1969-70, is avail- 
less than earlier this year. The food and beverage component continued to cise moderately in 
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sasoline prices increased substantially in March, although by much less than in January 


and February and accounted fur over 85 percent of the 0.9 percent increase in the 


transportation component. Rebate programs of domestic producers were largely responsible for 
the second consecutive monthly deciine in the new car index in March. The used car index als 
declined, following seasonal adjustment. Automobile finance charges, which had advanced 
sharply in each of the preceding 5 wonths, declined 0.5 percent in March. The index for 
public transportation increased 2.U percent in March as charges for airline fares rose 2.9 
percent-.and intercity bus faces cose 3.3 percent. 


The housing component advanced 0.5 percent in March. Prices for household fuels 
continued to increase but by much less than in January or February. Fuel oil prices rose 2./ 
percent in March, following increases of 7.5 and 8.5 percent in January and February. -harges 
for natural gas and electricity rose 0.8 percent compared with increases of 1.0 and 1.4 
percent earlier this year. The shelter component advanced moderately in March as it did in 
the first 2 months of this year. Home financing costs rose 1.0 percent as an increase of 1.9 


percent in mortgage interest rates was partially offset by a 0.7 percent decline in house 


prices. The March decrease in house prices was the third consecutive monthly decline. 


The food and beverage component rose 0.4 percent in March after registering no change 
in January and a 0.3 percent increase in February. Prices for grocery store foods also 
increased 0.4 percent. The index for fruits and vegetables increased sharply for the second 
consecutive month -- up 4.4 percent in March. This increase was partially offset by the 
decline in the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs component. Beef, pork, and poultry prices all 
declined for the third consecutive wonth. Prices for most other grocery store food categories 
registered smaller increases in March than in the previous month. The ndexes for restaurant 
meals and alcoholic beverages, the other two components of the food and beverage index, rose 


U.3 and U.5 percent, respectively. 


-more- 
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The index for apparel and upkeep increased 1. percent in March. Clothing prices 


increased substantially, reflecting both a return to regular prices from sales and che 
continued introduction of spring wear. These increases were partially offset by a decline in 
jewelry and luggage prices. Charges for apparel services rose 0.9 percent, following an 


increase of 1.4 percent in February. 


The medical care component rose 0.9 percent in March, the same as in February. Charges 
for hospital rooms rose 1.0 percent while physicians' services increased 0.9 percent. The 
index for medical care commodities advanced 0.8 percent. 

The indexes for entertainment and other goods and services rose 0.5 and 0.7 percent, 


respectively, in March. 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rose 0.6 percent in March, following an increase of 0.9 percent in February. Most of the 
slowdown in the March CPI-W was cue to a smaller but still substantial increase in the energy 
category. Priwarily due to the deceleration of these items, both the transportation and 
housing components registered their smallest increases in 7 months. The entertainment index 
also advanced less than earlier this year. The food and beverage component continued the 
moderate behavior evident since January. 

The March increase of 2.3 percent in gasoline prices was much less than in January and 
February and accounted for over 90 percent of the 0.8 percent increase in the transportation 
component. Rebate programs of domestic producers were largely responsible for the second 
consecutive monthly decline in new car prices. The used car index also declined, following 
seasonal adjustment. Autowobile finance charges, which had advanced sharply in each of the 
preceding 5 months, declined 0.3 percent in March. The index for public transportation 


increased 1.6. percent. 


-more- 
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The housing component advanced 0.5 percent in March. Prices for household fuels 
continued to increase but by auch less than in January or February. Fuel oil prices rose 2.7 
percent and charges for awatural gas and electricity rose 0.8 percent in March. The shelter 

yaponent continued to register moderate advances this @onth, rising 9.3 percent. Home 
financiag costs tose |.) petcent as an increase of 2.1 percent in mortgage interest rates was 


partially offset by a 1.0 percent decline in house prices. 


The food and beverage component rose 0.4 percent in March after increasing 0.2 percent 
in February and declining 0.2 percent in January. Prices for grocery store foods also 
increased 0.4 percent. The index for fruits and vegetables increased sharply for the second 
consecutive month. This increase was partially offset by the decline in the meats, poultry, 
fish, and eggs component. Prices for most other grocery store food categories registered 
smaller increases in March than in the previous month. 

The index for apparel and upkeep increased 0.7? percent in March. Increases in women's 
and girls’ clothing prices were largely responsible for the rise. The medical care component 
rose 1.0 percent in March. Charges for hospital roows rose 1.1 percent while physicians’ 
services increased 0.8 percent. 

The indexes for entertainment and other goods and services rose 0.3 and 0.7 percent, 


respectively, in March. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - MARCH 198) 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline increased 
3.5 cents to $1.388, the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reported in releasing the average retail prices for energy and food 
for March 1981. 

These average prices are collected BLS in conjunction with the Consumer 
Price Index. 

March prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.449. In the 28 cities 
for which gasoline prices are published, prices of all types of gasoline averaged 
highest in Honolulu and lowest in Denver and Kansas City. 

The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] rose 3 cents to $1.290 for 
March. In the 16 cities for which fuel oi] prices are published, the price pe 
gallon averaged highest in Buffalo and Washignton, D.C. and lowest in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $32.47, up 37 cents from February. 
The March price for 40 therms of natural gas was $18.32, 30 cents higher than 
February. The average price for 100 therms was $41.08, 79 cents higher than 
February. 

From February to March, the U.S. average price decreased for 49 food items, 
increased for 34 items, and was unchanged for one item. The meats, poultry, 
fish, and egg group and other foods at home each experienced more price decreases 


than price increases. 


-more- 
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March marked the fourth consecutive month in which price declines outnumbered 
price increases for the meats, poultry, fish, and egg group as 22 items were lower, 
six higher, and one unchanged in price. Bologna led the price decreases, down 
6.2 cents. Significant price declines were noted for canned ham and canned tuna 
fish, each 5.7 cents lower, and for Grade A large eggs which fell 4.9 cents. 

Price decreases for the other foods at home category were again led by coffee with 
the sharpest drop being recorded for instant coffee in 9.1 to 14 ounce jars, down 
10.4 cents. Sugar prices continued their recent downward trend as sugar in all 
size packages dropped 3.2 cents. Solid hard candy, however, continued to show 

the effect of earlier sugar price increases at the producer level by advancing 

6.8 cents. 

Price increases outnumbered price decreases for cereals and bakery products, 
dairy products, and fruits and vegetables. Seven price increases versus five 
price declines were recorded for cereals and bakery products. The sharpest 
price rise was noted for white bread, up 2.4 cents, while the greatest decline 
was for chocolate chip cookies, down 4.3 cents. The price increases for 
dairy products were led by a 2.6 cent advance in butter prices. The greatest 
price increase of any food item occurred among the fruit and vegetable group 
as a 59.3 cent jump was recorded for sweet peppers. Other sizeable price rises 
were for fresh tomatoes, frozen orange juice concentrate, and fresh radishes, 
up 15 cents, 9.1 cents, and 8.2 cents, respectively. Price declines for fruits 
and vegetables were led by a 4 cent drop in celery prices and a 3.4 cent 


decrease in cucumber prices. 


Week of May 4, 198] 


REAL EARNINGS IN MARCH 1981 

WASHINGTON -- Preliminary real earnings figures for March--covering full-time 
and part-time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm 
sector of the American economy--were released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for March were calculated by 
adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 

Real gross average weekly earnings increased 0.4 percent from February to 
March after allowance for the usual seasonal variation. A 0.7 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 percent increase in average weekly hours 
were partially offset by a 0.6 percent increase in the CPI-W. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 1.3 percent. A 
9.1 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset b an 10.5 percent 
increase in the CPI-W. Average weekly hours were at the same level as a year ago. 
Before adjustment for the CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings were 
$249.92 in March compared with $229.15 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and Federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by the CPI-W--increased 0.3 percent 
from February, seasonally adjusted. Over the year, real spendable earnings were 
down “3.1 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was up 
0.2 percent from February to March. Compared with a year ago, the index was 
down 1.0 percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing 
and of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and 


low-wage industries. 


### 








‘eek Of May 4, 198) 

PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 

WASHINGTON -- Productivity, defined as output per hour of all 
persons, increased 3.9 percent in the private business sector in the 
first quarter of 1981, according to preliminary measures announced 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
During the fourth quarter of 1980, productivity declined 1.2 percent. 
The productivity gain in the first quarter reflected a 7.2 percent 
increase in output and 3.2 percent increase in hours. 

In the nonfarm business sector, productivity increased 3.6 
percent, as output rose 7.3 percent and hours of all persons increased 
3.6 percent. During the fourth quarter of 1980, productivity declined 
0.4 percent in this sector. 

In manufacturinc, srowuctivity increased at a 1.6 percent 
annual rate; output increased 6.1 percent while hours increased 4.4 
percent. During the fourth quarter, productivity rose 11.4 percent in 
this sector, as output increased 24.0 percent and hours increased 11.2 


percent. 


-more- 
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Private business sector 

Productivity increased 3.9 percent in the private business sector, compared 
with a 1.2 percent decline in the fourth quarter of 1980. This was the largest 
increase since the 5.1 percent gain in the third quarter of 1977. Output growth 
accelerated from the previous quarter--increasing 7.2 percent in the first 
quarter of 1981 compared with a 6.9 percent gain during the fourth quarter of 
1980 (annual rates). Growth in hours slowed--from an 8.3 percent annual rate in 
the fourth quarter to a 3.2 percent increase during the first quarter of 1981. 

Hourly compensation--which includes wages and salaries, supplements, and 
employer payments for social security and other employee-benefit plans-- 
increased 11.5 percent in the first quarter of 1981, compared with an 8.4 
percent increase during the fourth quarter of 1980. This was the largest 
increase in hourly compensation since the 12.2 percent rise during the second 


quarter of 1980, and partly reflected increases in the minimum wage and social 


security contributions. 


ae? 





Week of May 4, 1981 


LABOR DEPARTMENT PUBLISHES NEW REGISTER 
OF REPORTING LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- A book listing the more than 55,000 national, intermediate 
and local unions filing reports required by the Landrum-Griffin Act or the 


Civil Service Reform Act has been published by the !'.S. Department of Labor. 


The unicns listed in the Register of Reporting Labor Organizations 1980 


were considered active by the department as of June 30, 1980. 

Under Federal law, unions representing employees in private industry and 
most unions representing Federal Government employees must file annual 
financial reports and copies of their constitutions and by-laws with the Labor 
Department. This information is open to the public. 

The financial reports filed by unions contain information on their 
assets, liabilities, receipts and disbursements, including the salaries paid 
officers and employees. 

Unions representing private industry employees are required to file 
reports under the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure (Landrum-Griffin) 
Act. The Civil Service Reform Act imposes similar reporting requirements on 


Federal employee unions. 


-more- 
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The Register is arranged alphabetically by state. Each union is listed 


under the state and city where it is chartered to operate. The Register also 
lists the union's affiliation, if any, and its Labor Department file number. 
No street addresses are given. 

Unions which have merged, changed their name or affiliation, or dissolved 
since the last Register was published in 1977 are summarized in a table for 
quick reference. 

The inclusion or exclusion of a union in any section of the Register does 
not constitute a legal determination as to its status within the meaning of 
any provision of Federal law or executive order. 

Copies of the Register are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 20402, for 


$8.00. The stock number is 029-011-00005-2. 
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